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THE CONSOLIDATION OF INTERESTS IN THE CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Classical Association of the Middle West and South is in a 
position to do far more for the interests of the classics than to meet 
for mutual edification and comparison of notes. It can bring things 
to pass for the cause it represents. The influence that this great 
body, representing the classical interests of twenty-eight states, can 
exert is enormous. But the momentum that it can gain is largely 
dependent upon its unity of thought and action—upon its representing 
an organism instead of an aggregation of interests. 

This does not imply the sacrifice of individual views, nor the reduc- 
tion of the Association to a machine system, but rather the adjust- 
ment of individual beliefs and purposes to certain essentials in classical 
study and teaching upon which all may easily agree and which may 
be regarded as vertebral. It implies in the second place the intelligent 
co-operation of the units of the Association. 

Desultory programmes and random discussions, however scholarly 
and however interesting, unless they are correlated to some extent 
with a central system will not advance to the fullest the interests of 
classicism, and the possibilities of associational energy are often dis- 
sipated thereby. To bring about directive results there needs to be 
approximate agreement as to classical doctrine on the one hand, and 
systematic organization on the other—an organization that will incor- 
porate the units of the association into the body at large. 

The formulation of a doctrine that may serve as a ground of com- 
mon classical encampment has already been committed to a com- 
mission whose preliminary report was presented and accepted at the 
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New Orleans meeting in accordance with a resolution presented at 
the Nashville meeting. The practical and corporate organization 
of the association through the formation and co-operation of state 
auxiliary associations that in turn shall connect with practically all 
the units of membership was provided for by a resolution adopted at 
the same meeting. 

This already has been easily accomplished in several states included 
in the association. It is to be hoped that the coming year this will 
be considered a regular part of the work of every state vice-president. 
The advantage of this vital contact with the individual membership 
of the association is too obvious for argument. In those states where 
local classical associations already exist this can be accomplished 
without difficulty, now that the association is an established fact and 
members are already at hand to assist in the organization. It need 
not interfere with the already existing local classical association, but 
can be made an integral and regular part of the programme. In 
those states where the organization is to be made for the first time 
the state association can be made directly auxiliary to the main asso- 
ciation. If during the coming year every state vice-president would 
bring his own state thus into organic connection with the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South there would be opportunity 
for classical reinforcement and propaganda whose results in the next 
decade would be positive and extensive. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


The April meeting of the Classical Association of New England 
at Boston, while lacking some of the more picturesque features of the 
meetings held at Andover and Northampton, was very satisfactory. 
The cordial reception of the Association by the president and pro- 
fessors of Boston University, the large attendance, and the interesting 
and varied programme made the meeting enjoyable and inspiring. 
One feature which added to the pleasure of the occasion was the 
presence of Professor Knapp of Barnard College, who brought a 
cordial greeting from the Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland. A fuller report of the meeting, with abstracts of papers, 
will appear in the June number of the Journal. 
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THE CASE OF LITERATURE. II 


By GRANT SHOWERMAN 
The University of Wisconsin 


Il. TREATMENT 
Vive, vale. Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. 

I propose Uy way of remedy to overturn no idols. What I have 
been criticizing is not so much the system of graduate study as the 
spirit in which it is conducted, and the false conception of scholarship 
which it is allowed to foster. I propose only a shifting of emphasis 
to the proper place by those who are responsible for leadership in the 
teaching of literature. Let the center of literary instruction, ancient 
and modern, be literature, and literature abundantly. 

I do not mean by this the omission of the study or the teaching of 
the various branches of knowledge which enter into literary content, or 
have to do with its history; but I do mean the subjection of them all 
to literature, the use of them merely as a means to an end, and that 
end the interpretation and appropriation of literature. Let us aim 
at this end directly, and cease to pay more attention to the trimmings 
than to the robe itself. Let us recognize and confess that the material 
with which specialization in literature deals is rarely essential, even 
when it is interesting or profitable to the investigator and his friends, 
and that in both undergraduate and graduate instruction it is far 
more likely to obscure than to illumine the subject of literature. 

First, then, let us have fewer undergraduate courses. Let there 
be broad courses limited in number which as nearly as possible all 
students shall take—courses which, with rare exceptions, set before 
them literature which is worth while for its own sake, and not merely 
for the sake of making the course exhaustive (that first infirmity of 
the specialist mind), or for the sake of what it tells about the history 
of literature, or archaeology, or phonetics; courses which present 
authors who are significant literary personalities, not a series of frag- 
ments of no value in themselves, nor mutilated selections serving to 
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illustrate movements and influences. These things are interesting 
and profitable, but only as they contribute to the main purpose; 
they are infinitely damaging when made ends in themselves. A 
single course, given on broad lines, ought to give the undergraduate 
all the information that is good for him regarding the movements of 
literary history, and without sacrificing the main purpose of acquaint- 
ing him with the best literature. A historical course in which the 
reading of good literature is not by far the major activity will be a 
failure. Ask a student what he thinks of such a course, and the answer 
will be illuminating—if he is not your student. 

Secondly, let us cease to multiply our graduate courses also, and 
let it be understood that those which are given are subordinate to 
the main purpose—the interpretation and appropriation of litera- 
ture. Let the seminary stand for overwhelming interest in literature, 
or let it cease to demand practically all the student’s time. And 
when the candidate comes up for examination, let the examiner test 
his powers of interpretation, and ascertain whether he possesses real 
familiarity with his authors and has made them his own. If he is 
a candidate in foreign language either ancient or modern, let him be 
held responsible for the ready translation, elucidation, and appropri- 
ate comment on any of the important works in his field, whether read 
in course or not. 

But what of the dissertation ? If the professor or the student has 
in mind a subject of real importance whose investigation will be of 
service both to the investigator and the world, by all means a disser- 
tation, for the training and experience of a good dissertation form one 
of the greatest factors in the education of both the scholar and the 
teacher. But in branches of learning which are so mature and full 
of dignity that they no longer serve as fields for infant exploitation, 
the professor and the student should be excused from inventing a 
theme whose elaboration is bound to be barren of all except disciplinary 
results because it is called into being to satisfy the demands of a sys- 
tem, and is therefore insincere and perfunctory.’ It may be all right 
to give a senior a few weeks of thesis discipline, but the amount of 
time demanded by the dissertation is too great to be thrown away 


on mere convention. 
In other words, it is at least worth considering whether we should 
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not do both the graduate and his field of learning more good if we 
regarded the system as made for the man, and not the man for the 
system. If the candidate is not yet prepared to write something 
original which is worth while, why compel him to write something 
original which is not worth while, at an expense of time which pre- 
judices his future work because it robs him of the opportunity to 
broaden himself? If we are confronted by the alternative of assign- 
ing either a subject not absolutely virgin which will do the student 
good, or one which will result in original but trivial scholarship, let 
us not sacrifice to the fetich of research the potential four-square 
scholar and teacher of twenty years hence. 

Instead of taking for granted that the candidate already knows, 
or by some undefined process will get to know, the great common field 
of knowledge, instead of assuming that the raw recruit can be a rival or 
companion investigator with a veteran of life and learning, why not 
face the fact that he is rarely capable of investigating for anyone’s 
good but his own, try to realize a little more fully that where there is 
no vision the specialist perishes, and drop the seductive fiction that 
the requirement of printed dissertations will result in dissertations 
fit to be printed? Give him a subject which will compel him to 
read and assimilate wholesome literature instead of to search the 
files of musty magazines and paw over scrapheaps of erudition that 
long since went the way to dusty death. 

Let the dissertation serve the twofold purpose of educating the 
student in his chosen field and of developing his stylistic excellence. 
Let discipline in accuracy, exhaustiveness, and method be incidental 
to the main purpose. It is the worst kind of psychology to assume 
that the student knows the general field because it has already been 
entered and explored, and to send him groping about its dark corners 
in the expectation that he will find something which will do some- 
one else good, while he has not yet charted for himself the main 
territory. Instead of encouraging, or rather forcing the graduate 
to neglect the long line of dramatic literature while he is delving 
among débris for evidence of the mask in the time of Menander, 
let him acquire by conquest of his own his ancient and modern 


dramatists. 
By conquest. There may be on the common dining-table of 
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scholarship abundance of literature and of books full of appreciations 
of men and things and movements and influences; but they are not 
the property of the individual until he has reached out after them 
and possessed himself of them. His field is a land of promise, and 
though all the world beside may possess it, and though generations 
before him may have possessed it, it is not his own until he has fought 
his way into it. 

Was du ererbt von deinen Viatern hast, 

Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen! 

But someone objects: is the work of the graduate to be no different 
from that of the undergraduate? I once heard it said of a professor 
that the difference between his undergraduate and seminary courses 
in the same author was that on his way to the undergraduate course 
he wore a derby, and on his way to the seminary atop hat. I would 
have the difference amount to more than this, though I sympathize 
with the principle. But there should be no change of front, no essen- 
tial difference. The work of interpretation and appropriation should 
continue, only in a broader and deeper way. The seminary and the 
dissertation should be made the vehicle of it. A doctor in Latin 
ought to have read his Cicero and Horace, and all the most important 
Latin authors, until he is saturated with their thought and language, 
and with the spirit of their times. A doctor in Greek ought to be so 
full of his subject as to think in terms of the Greek masters. The 
candidate in modern literature ought to be saturated with the best 
product of modern times. And all three ought so to have bridged 
the chasm that separates us from antiquity, and so to have related 
the ancient with the modern and the modern with the ancient, that 
with them a literary education is in real truth “the accumulation upon 
the present age of the influence of whatever was best and greatest in 
the life of the past.” 

The fact is, scholarship in literature hath committed great mis- 
takes—not to use the prophet’s rougher word—departing from the 
literary art, and scholars in literature are themselves in need of educa- 
tion in comparative values. Let us define research and scholarship 
in literature with less infiexibility. Creative scholarship consists 
not only in the discovery of relationships between things which already 
exist; it consists also in the ability to put things together in relation- 
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ships not before known—that is, in the production of literature 
itself. New associations of ideas, new means of expression to give 
them currency—should not these achievements be recognized as 
equal in importance to dissertations on cooks in Athenaeus or 
suffixes in Shakespeare ? 

And besides, let us recognize that the interpretation, appropriation, 
and production of literature are the logical ends of the study of 
literature. The chemist studies existing combinations of matter in 
order to regulate his conduct in the face of existing conditions, and 
to acquire the power of creating new combinations. Why should 
not literature—the great art embodying the experience of mankind— 
be studied with like ends in view: to know what combinations have 
already been made in thought and expression, and to acquire the power 
of making and expressing new ones to enter in their turn into the 
sum of human experience? And why should a dissertation or a 
seminary activity which is conditioned for the most part on the 
treatment of poetry as a mine or quarry be accepted as the fulfilment 
of the doctoral requirement, while good essays, novels, plays, trans- 
lations, and poetry (I realize that this last is a most daring utter- 
ance) are refused? These products, even if no more successful 
in their way than the orthodox dissertation is in its way, are more 
sincere, more individual, and more educative; and they may be 
made as severely disciplinary as the scratching over of two bushels 
of chaff to find two grains of wheat, for the which you shall search 
all day ere you find them, and when you have them they are not 
worth the search. It is no more to be taken for granted that a man 
with an inclination toward literature will be unable in three years 
to write something worth while than that a man with the so-called 
scholarly bent will fail to produce a dissertation whose content shall 
justify its printing. The stilus is not only magister dicendi, but the 
great master also in the art of thinking. 

If, then, the graduate student gives evidence of capacity to do a 
higher type of work than the dissertation grind, why not let him make 
the substitution ? And if the instructor whose eyes are turned toward 
promotion has a heart pregnant with celestial fire, and succeeds in 
really making it flame, why not promote him for it provided he is 
really an inspiring teacher? The man who can create a fine piece 
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of architecture ought certainly to be honored as much as the one 
who is capable of nothing better than neat piles of brick. 

I am not forgetting that to the poet alone has never been accorded 
the privilege of being mediocre, and I would have no one think that 
I am recommending the publication of all literary substitutions, either 
in poetry or prose. That would be as intolerable to gods and men 
as the publication of all dissertations is now. I intrepret the pro- 
hibition of Horace to be against publishing, not against attempting 
to write, and I would apply it to both literature and dissertations. 
With a strict construction of the other Horatian principle of locking 
- up your manuscript for nine years before publication, we should be 
reasonably safe, at least for a limited period. 

And as to the printing of so-called scholarly matter on literature 
after the doctor’s degree, if I were a Trebatius, and the would-be 
scholar came to me saying: “There are those who say that I carry 
my efforts beyond the limit, and that what I publish has neither value 
in itself nor interest; what am I to do ?”—I should reply: “ Quiescas— 
don’t publish.” “But if I don’t publish I shall get no call and no 
promotion.”’ “Let those who are in that case read three times through 
the world’s greatest classics in prose and poetry, garner what they 
can, and share the golden treasure with their students, and then 
go up into the mount and listen for the still small voice of Apollo.”’ 

And if he still persisted in gunning for promotion in the old way, 
I should continue the publication of learned periodicals: only with 
the proviso that authors pay for advertising space, and contribute the 
usual 5 per cent. of their first year’s salary after a promotion or call; 
and with the fund thus created I should have the subscribers paid 
for reading the advertisements. Such an arrangement would enable 
us to judge with intelligence of the real degree of spontaneity and 
genuineness in scholars, and might increase the income of many a 
poor teacher who didn’t shrink from hard work on week ends. 

Let us summarize the probable effect of a return to emphasis 
upon literature as the main element in the teaching of literature 
by all who call themselves teachers of literature. 

First, we should attain to something like unity before the public, 
and cease to be the target for shafts of ridicule and wrath. We should 
also become more unified in very reality: our teaching, from secondary 
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school to graduate, would be homogeneous; we should have some- 
thing like a common body of knowledge, something like community 
of interests, something like a bond of sympathy. It would be possible 
for one teacher of literature to converse with another and to under- 
stand him, and to read his works. Language and literature associa- 
tions would have a common bond in reality, instead of in seeming 
and the reader of a paper on French literature might have a few 
instructors in Greek or German literature in his audience. 

Again, with the placing of proper emphasis upon literature and 
upon teaching, there would come a measure of alleviation to secondary 
teachers. The experience of successful teaching ought to be regarded 
as a valuable addition to the doctor’s education, and secondary teach- 
ing ought to be an avenue to the college career, instead of a bypath 
to Doubting Castle and Giant Despair, or a stage on the way to 
matrimony or money-making. 

Thirdly, we should have not only homogeneous instruction, but 
better instruction. The modification in spirit which has been 
suggested would breed a race of teachers and scholars with more 
genuine qualifications. ‘There would still be masters of fact and 
method, but the Gradgrind—the aptness of whose name tempts one 
to credit its inventor with prophetic vision of the attitude of American 
scholarship toward him, and the desire for anticipatory revenge— 
would find the atmosphere less congenial than now. It would be 
impossible for men who ought to have been statisticians or engineers 
to occupy chairs of literature. 

Again, with our community of interest in the humanistic side of 
literary study, and with comparative freedom from the unessential, 
its breeding of false standards, and its attendant waste of time and 
energy, we should also have a more mature, a more sincere, and 
therefore a broader, deeper, and more human scholarship; and 
because of its better grade we should have fewer typographical mani- 
festations of it; and because of that we should make no inconsiderable 
gain in time and shelf room, and perhaps save regents and trustees 
money enough to enable them to bid for a really good professor against 
rival institutions in the neighborhood, or even where the gorgeous 
east with richest hand showers on her professors barbaric pearl and 
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But greatest of all the results of the rehumanization of literature 
would be the rapprochement between life and the literary art. The 
intimate relation of art to life is not appreciated. Art is not some- 
thing merely to be placed on exhibition in galleries, museums, and 
showcases; nor merely something which entails a burdensome obliga- 
tion upon the membership of women’s clubs and others who pursue 
the phantom culture. It is a part of the business of ordinary life, 
whether it is so recognized or not. It is a crystallization of the best in 
human experience; it is sprung from life, and its teachers should see 
that it gets back into life. To interpret literature, the greatest of all 
the arts—greatest because it includes all the others—is surely worthy 
to be the ruling passion of the teacher of literature. To help instill 
into the lives of the sons and daughters of the nation the purifying, 
consoling, and ennobling influence of literature, and to make them 
happier and more contented citizens, is surely no doubtful form of 
service to the commonwealth. 

And finally, if we seek in this way the kingdom of literature, not only 
shall genuine literary scholarship be added unto us, but we shall be 
in a position to make something like effective resistence to the advan- 
cing ranks of the common foe of all liberal culture. The arch-enemy 
of literary study is not to be found in the defects of the graduate sys- 
tem, though they give him aid and comfort. The real enemy is to 
be found in the lack of idealism which characterizes modern educa- 
tion and modern life. In a country where education is sometimes 
called by observers from abroad the national fetich, it is nevertheless 
baldly sought after in the spirit of commerce: by technical students, 
of course; but also by prospective teachers in the schools, who elect 
nothing but the subjects which in their minds have an immediate 
value for their tasks or which will bring them recommendations; 
by graduates, who must have a degree in order to get a college position 
rather than a place in a secondary school; by instructors who aspire 
to professorships; and by professors who are after calls. The value 
of a study is estimated not by its liberalizing influence, but by its 
immediate usefulness. Culture is copartner with commerce. The 
idea of it as a necessary constituent in the personality of a lady or 
gentleman has hardly found lodgment as yet in the minds of the best 
of our people; and the indispensability of it in the teacher’s career, 
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if we are to judge by what we see, is admitted only by those who define 
it so loosely that they place on the same level the graduate who 
is rich in acquaintance with the wisdom of the ages and the graduate 
who is superintending a line of telephone construction, and who 
confesses with indifference, if not with pride, like a certain young 
engineer, that he has never heard of “‘Sheats and Kelley.” 

Culture is getting to be as much a rarity among teachers as among 
other highly specialized professions, and they are as eager as others 
to take the short cut. The Latin teacher has had no Greek; the 
modern language teacher in many cases has had neither of the ancient 
literatures; the prospective teacher of history, economics, English, 
or science often not only omits Greek and Latin, but takes only a 
minimum of modern foreign language—and, if the trend does not 
change, will take none at all. For a year or two of advantage in 
time, or for a thin and watery acquaintance with some thin and watery 
subject—we shall soon begin to speak of subjects of the hour, and 
publish in our catalogues annual lists of the six best elected courses 
—they sacrifice what time has shown to be of enduring value in educa- 
tion, trading the broader and deeper foundation for a lifetime for 
mere preparation to teach a first semester in the high school. 

And when they have begun to teach, they hand on to their pupils 
the same conception of liberal culture. They argue for their subjects 
only on the ground of practical value: for history and economics 
because they are modern and vital, with the implication that nothing 
is vital which is not modern; for the modern languages because they 
may be used in trade; for English because it will help in letter-writing, 
canvassing, and winning cases; for the sciences because they have 
to do with material and measurable and therefore practical things. 

And meanwhile the teacher of literature, having few or none of 
these reasons for existence, assumes an apologetic attitude, and writes 
to ask her old college professor if he can’t tell her where to read up on 
the value of literature. Years of severe study in literature have not 
taught her the raison d’étre of liberal culture, or even that authority 
in such matters is not lodged in the notebook and topical method. 
While her colleagues are boasting of the practical value of their sub- 
jects, and principals and pedagogical lecturers and the press are talk- 
ing about the usefulness of education, the way to succeed, and topics 
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of a similar nature, the teacher of the less apparently practical subjects 
by silence concedes the field—by silence born of little faith, of real 
suspicion that the study of literature does not pay, or at least of inabil- 
ity to demonstrate its connection with the actual world. 

How are teachers of literature to have faith—and if they have it, 
how are they to demonstrate it—after having been for a lifetime in 
the atmosphere of an educational system whose catechism from the 
grades to the graduate school teaches that the chief end of man is 
to attain to success in specialization and to hold on to it forever, and 
instills into the mind of the student the idea that he is being educated 
for success not forty years hence, but four? How can we expect 
amphorae if all our wheels are run by potmakers ? Commercialism 
is a madness; and, I tell you, deserves as well a dark house and a 
whip as madmen do: and the reason why it is not so punished and 
cured is, that the lunacy is so ordinary that the whippers are mad 
too. Yet I profess curing it by counsel. 

By counsel. Whatever men may say, literature is the vanguard 
of culture and the one fortress of idealism besides religion. Every 
student who has been conducted to the inner shrine of literature is 
a happier individual and a more contented citizen. If, however, 
literature is to have this effect, it must be taught with the main 
emphasis upon interpretation and appropriation. It must be treated 
as an art, not as a science, and teachers of literature must present a 
solid front. 

In making this plea for unity, and in picturing the potential results 
of unity, I am laboring under no delusions. I know that there are 
a great many teachers of literature whose primary interests are in 
philology and history, and who think that without these the study 
of literature would not have backbone enough to command respect, 
who think appreciation a gift of nature, and who think appropriation 
something to be left more or less to the individual. I shall not stop 
to argue against these articles of faith, which seem as reposeful to 
those who hold them as articles of faith usually are. If these persons 
are perfectly sincere in the views they entertain and in the course they 
take, perhaps it would be undesirable for them to try to conform to 
other ideals. The teaching of literature calls for peculiar qualifi- 
cations; in some hands it might mot prove a success. 
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But if those for whom I am spokesman do not ask them to modify 
their methods and purposes, they do with good right demand a change 
of attitude. Let the philologist and the historian not impose their 
idea of scholarship and instruction upon those whose nature and 
reason tell them that the idea is false. Let them recognize and confess 
that all scholarship in literature which is not directly literary is to be 
justified only as it contributes to the interpretation of literature, and 
that the philologist and historian are not masters, but servants, to 
those whose main concern is the teaching of literature itself. If 
they cannot see that original production and criticism are the highest 
forms of literary scholarship, let them at least grant these activities 
equal consideration with theirown. Let us have an end of the tyranny 
of those whose main business is with the letter over those who are 
concerned with the spirit. Dilettantism is dreadful, but the dilettante 
is no worse than the scholastic Dryasdust. Whatever may be the 
dilettante’s faults—and I hate them with perfect hatred—he at least 
loves literature for its peculiar message. 

My plea resolves itself into one for more freedom for both pro- 
fessor and graduate. Graduate study should be more individual 
than undergraduate, instead of less. Let the sponsors for the candi- 
date for a higher degree give him what they have in their own garner 
to give, not what they know, from catalogues, that others give; and 
let the candidate himself not be stretched upon the bed of Procrustes 
and tormented into trying to become what he was never intended to 
be, and prevented from developing toward the full stature of what 
he was intended to be. Let both be judged by their fruits. Let the 
professor who is by nature humanistic stand forth as a humanist, and 
let it be known that the doctor of philosophy under him is to be a 
humanist first of all, and not a German doctor, diluted by an admix- 
ture of Yale or Harvard or Johns Hopkins, and that his work is 
informed by the professor’s own spirit rather than by a spirit which 
the professor thinks is the German spirit. Let the graduate have a 
torch of his professor’s own make and lighting, not a machine-made 
product, second-hand, burnt out and black, made in Germany and 
picked up at a bargain. 

After all, my words are not addressed with so much hope to those 
who disagree with me as to those who are in accord. Many a graduate 
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student and many a graduate instructor are being made unhappy, and 
many a good teacher and literary scholar are being spoiled, by con- 
scientious effort to conform to an ideal which the present atmosphere 
of graduate study imposes upon him. To such my mission is, and 
but for such I would not venture the expression of my thoughts. Let 
these teachers of literature know that their own ideals are deserving 
of all commendation, and have the courage to follow them. 

In conclusion, to insure myself as much as possible against mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation, let me summarize in a few 
words. I believe in scholarship and in the desirability of its alliance 
with teaching. I believe in specialization, but only if it is based on 
a broad and firm foundation. I believe in system, but not in the 
tyranny of asystem. I believe in method, but I believe that literature 
should be treated as an art, not as a science, and that it should be 
interpreted and appropriated, not merely handled. I believe in the 


~ doctor’s degree in literature, but not unless it stands for taste and 


wide knowledge rather than capacity for industry in the collection 
of data about literature. I believe that the dissertation should be 
made the vehicle of education, rather than a disciplinary task imposed 
to meet the demands of a system. I believe that much of what is 
called scholarship in literature is not that at all. I believe that the 
highest type of production in the study of literature is literature itself, 
and that next to it stands the criticism of literature, and that when our 
activities go beyond those limits the result is a confusion of literature 
with other fields of study and a state of disunion among its teachers. 

And finally, I exhort again those who believe that the study of 
literature is being abused to have faith in their own ideals and to come 
out and be separate, and to be dominated no longer by a false concep- 
tion of literary scholarship, or frightened by the cry of dilettantism. 
The change which I have recommended is not one to an easier, but 
to a more difficult programme—as much more difficult than the pres- 
ent programme as art is greater than artificiality, men greater than 
mechanics, and the body more than raiment. It is a change, too, 
which is coming, and is even now on the way. The spirit of inde- 
pendence is rising, 


cui si concedere nolis, 

multa poetarum veniet manus, auxilio quae 
sit mihi (nam multo plures sumus) ac veluti te 
Iudaei cogemus in hanc concedere turbam. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE READING OF LATIN AUTHORS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By E. A. HECKER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A careful survey of the course of study in Latin in preparatory and 
high schools shows that, in general, the reading is confined to three 
authors, Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. To these we add, occasionally, 
Ovid, Nepos, and Sallust. Of Caesar, four to eight books of the 
Gallic War, and, now and then, the Civil War are presented; of 
Cicero, six to fourteen orations; of Vergil, six to twelve books of the 
Aeneid. Now, if we compare with this the courses of study in modern 
languages, a huge contrast appears. Thus, a pupil who pursues 
German for four years becomes acquainted with representative works 
of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, and Heine; with lesser poets, such as 
Uhland, Riickert, and the like; with prose writers such as Freytag, 
Hauff, Grimm, and Hoffmann. The question arises why Latin 
literature, with its Livy, Seneca, Pliny, Catullus, Juvenal, and a host 
of writers who have profoundly impressed their marks on succeeding 
ages, has grown to be confined, in secondary schools, to the Gallic 
War, the Aeneid, and the Orations of Cicero. That is to say, Latin has 
suffered as if English literature were to be confined to the campaigns 
of Wellington, the Paradise Lost, and Burke’s speeches. 

The reasons of the confined study of Latin are varied and without 
any substantial basis of reason. For, in the first place, Latin is looked 
upon primarily as a drill in grammar. Again, the teachers them- 
selves are not the masters of their subjects as they ought to be. 
Furthermore, it is believed that reading as much as possible of a single 
author, and that, too, of a single work of that author, is the only way 
of gaining a proper mastery of Latin literature. And lastly, the 
cogent reason, that superintendents demand certain fixed programmes, 
the colleges require them, and the publishing houses will issue no 
other texts. 

Latin is more than a drill in grammar. It can, and should, be 
made a vehicle for the interpretation of the genius of that people 
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which has stamped its system of law and government upon the 
western nations. Its literature, considered as pure literature, is 
majestic, ethical, classic; Plautus and Terence inspired English 
comedy; Seneca and Horace have influenced tragedy by example and 
precept; Vergil has guided not Dante alone; Quintilian is mighty as 
rhetorician and educator. You cannot understand the development 
of the Christian church without the study of the genius of Rome. 
Why should Latin be but a drill in grammar ? 

Caesar’s Commentaries will always remain the model of the mili- 
tary memoir for their precision, their sustained elegance; the study 
of the tribes who formed the nucleus of modern nations never fails to 
interest the student; the Roman methods of conquering, their pro- 
cesses of warfare, always attract attention and eager inquiry. But 
they are as poor that surfeit with too much, as they who starve on 
nothing; and to force three, four, and even five books of Caesar on a 
boy or girl is a crime. Would any German teacher spend a year on 
the campaigns of Frederick the Great ? The moment that the read- 
ing of an author is pushed to satiety and becomes a painful repetition 
of the same dreary details, as of battles, sieges, and battles again, 
at that moment literature ceases to inspire and produces a reaction 
against the literature which the author represents. 

Nothing is more unfortunate than the treatment of Cicero in our 
secondary schools. For the Orations do not represent Cicero’s real 
greatness. He is the humanist, who interpreted Greek philosophy 
for the Western world; he is a human man, whose letters throw a 
fascinating light on contemporaneous political and social life. In his 
Orations he has set a false standard for men. He is insincere, he is 
egotistical to the point of madness. He eulogized Caesar, and 
applauded his murderers; he impeached Verres, but he also defended 
Milo and Cluentius. He obscures the truth in grandiloquent lan- 
guage. We have grown out of that point of view. We wish the truth; 
and the truth may be expressed as grandly as a lie; witness the sub- 
lime simplicity of the Bible, or Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. Now, 
no audience has a keener sense of the fitting than the boys or girls of 
adolescent age; they penetrate at once the weaknesses of Cicero; 
and they are given no opportunity to observe his other side. And 
as they plod drearily through oration after oration they grow to hate 
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Latin literature, and they believe most firmly that all Latin must be 
similar; and also that the Roman, in his daily speech, regularly 
conversed in periodic rhetoric. 

Why confine Vergil to the Aeneid? Is not the music of the 
Eclogues worth attention? Why not drop the last six books of the 
Aeneid, the artificial, though wonderfully artistic, adaptations of 
Greek originals, and contemplate for a while the Fourth Eclogue, 
and Virgil’s unique position as a magician during the Middle Ages ? 
Does any English teacher read the whole of Paradise Lost, with no 
consideration of Lyeidas? And does any mature student care to 
read the last six books of the Aeneid at one continuous stretch ? 
But we force boys and girls to do so. 

The result of our present system of presenting Latin is that the 
Roman world is plunged into the same mystic and unhuman atmos- 
phere which surrounded it during the Middle Ages. It will be worth 
while for any teacher to take his or her juniors and seniors some day 
and question them as to their ideas of Roman life and literature. The 
results are always interesting, though not soothing. To cite but one 
example: the average student believes quite naturally that the 
Roman conversed exactly as Cicero and Vergil wrote, using the same 
elaborate word order, the same flowery language. Hence the Roman 
appears as a Being fearfully and wonderfully made, who spent most 
of his time in devising knotty grammar for posterity. And yet a 
week devoted to reading from the Vulgate would quickly disabuse the 
student; the Vulgate was written for the great masses, not a culti- 
vated nobility alone; and it seems to me extraordinary that this 
chance has been so long overlooked for making boys and girls ac- 
quainted at once with the Bible and with the spoken language of 
the average Roman. 

I meet at once with the objection that I am trying to make Latin 
interesting at the expense of hard work. Such has never been my 
practice; and the make-it-pleasant-and-easy method of teaching 
is as distasteful to me as to anyone. But I assert positively that, at 
the end of two, or at most three years of Latin, a student who has been 
rightly drilled should be ready to read at a fair pace and to have enough 
grammar to last for the next four years of study, if he desires to con- 
tinue the language. It is in the junior and the senior years that I 
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plead for greater variety, much more than during the first two or three. 
No one insists more firmly on a solid foundation of grammar than I do. 

Again, the assertion is made that the vocabulary, say, of Pliny 
and of Seneca, is too difficult for a high-school student. That asser- 
tion is nonsense; for I have had juniors and seniors read selections 
from these authors with less trouble than from Cicero. 

The idea that one must read the whole Aeneid to appreciate 
Vergil, or seven books of the Gallic War to understand Caesar, is 
perhaps the weakest statement of the many fallacious arguments 
of the old school. Far from leading to appreciation, too much of 
an author becomes a deadly bore. And it is unfair to the author. 
Cicero wrote also some charming essays, and some still more interest- 
ing letters; and to prevent the student from observing his author 
in all his different aspects is most unjust to that writer. 

I do not believe that every boy and girl should study Latin; but 
I hold firmly that, if Latin is taught, it should be presented more 
broadly. The language is, indeed, on the defensive. Botany, 
zodlogy, meteorology, Esperanto, and other vital studies, which are 
so marvelously practical, tend to crowd it back. If Nature has 
intended a boy to be a blacksmith, let him study blacksmithing; but 
if he has a capacity for literature, let him not be driven from that 
literature which is vitally interwoven with our modern; let him not 
gain the impression that Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil are all there is. 

I once asked a teacher of the old school why so many authors were 
studied in French and German, and only three in Latin. To this he 
replied that he would not give a snap of the finger for the results 
achieved in modern-language work; and he cited in support that an 
eminent professor of modern languages of Harvard had said the same. 
The worthy old schoolmaster was mistaken. The Harvard professor 
had not attacked the reading of many authors; he had attacked the 
sloppy way in which those authors were studied. 

Many teachers agree with me that more variety is desirable; but 
they point to the fact that Yale, Princeton, Williams, every college 
except Harvard, demand the four books of Caesar, the six orations of 
Cicero, and the six books of the Aeneid; and they ask, “ What can 
we do?” Well, if teachers were not so afraid of expressing their 
opinions, perhaps Yale and her little sisters would some day awake 
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to the fact that translation at sight is the only true test of ability in 
Latin, as all acknowledge it is in German and French. Any bright 
boy can “trot out” his prescribed Cicero in a month and pass the 
examination. I have seen it done repeatedly. 

I therefore suggest the following as a five-years’ course in Latin 
reading. It represents what I do myself; but I do not intend it 
to be a fixed and unalterable thing. Each teacher’s own discretion 


will be his tutor. 
I. First Latin Boox 
Easy passages in a book like Collar and Daniell’s Gradatim. 


II. Frrst Latin Book—REvVIEwW 


Caesar, Gallic War ii (using first, perhaps, Collar’s Gate to Caesar). 
At sight: Gradatim; Eutropius. 

It is in these first two years that the essentials of grammar must be mastered 
thoroughly, as an indispensable basis of further progress; the second book of the 
Gallic War will offer rich illustrations of grammatical principles; and the pupil 
may well begin to acquire some confidence in reading at sight. My experience 
has convinced me that boys and girls in the second year can read more at sight 
than is generally supposed. If this course, as outlined above, has been carried out, 
the student is ready to read historical prose of average difficulty without too much 
trouble; and I suggest: 

Ill 
Caesar, Gallic War 12-23 of v (on Britain), with other selections from the Gallic 
War or from the Civil War. 
Tacitus, Agricola 10-17 (on Britain). 
Cicero, two of the Catilines. 
Sallust, Catiline (omitting, perhaps, the introduction). 
At sight: Selections from Caesar, or the easier parts of Sallust’s Jugurtha. 


IV 
Vergil Aeneid i, ii, iii, and iv. 
Pliny, Letters vi. 16 and 20 (eruption of Vesuvius), and x. 96 (on the Christians). 
At sight: Select Letters of Cicero; the Vulgate. 
V 
Vergil, Aeneid vi. 
Juvenal, Satire viii. 
Cicero, De Amicitia, and Milo. 
At sight: Seneca—selections; Ovid. 


I have drawn up a course of five years, inasmuch as that seems 
the favorite length of the study in most schools. To repeat what I 
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have already remarked: every pupil is not fitted for the study of 
Latin, nor need it be a compulsory study; but if it is taught, it ought 
to be presented on a broader basis. If teachers will assert themselves 
on the matter more vigorously than they do, we shall see that suit- 
able texts of the authors of whom I have spoken will soon follow. 
The Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse of Messrs. Peck and Arrow- 
smith long ago appeared and is not well enough known. In con- 
clusion, I should like to remark that because a certain system of read- 
ing Latin has been in vogue for a thousand years it does not necessarily 
mean it is the right one. President Eliot has taught us some things 


about stereotyped pedagogy. 


CAESAR’S FORTIFICATIONS ON THE RHONE 


By E. W. Murray 
The University of Kansas 


It will be recalled that the Rhone fortifications were constructed 
by Caesar at the very beginning of the Gallic campaigns. The 
Helvetii had decided to leave their fatherland and seek a new home 
among the Santones in western Gaul. They might leave Helvetia 
by either of two routes: one led along the north bank of the Rhone, 
west through the narrow Pas de |’Ecluse, a “narrow and difficult’’ 
pass between the Rhone river and the Jura Mountains, which had 
not appealed to the Helvetii, burdened as they were with their wagon 
train, women, and children; the other route, “easier and less 
impeded,” led across the Rhone, by ford, at some point between 
Geneva and the Pas de |’Ecluse, thence south and west through the 
Province. It was this route that the Helvetii desired to follow, and 
with this object in view they had planned to assemble—and probably 
did assemble—on the northern bank of the Rhone on March 28, 
58 B.C. 

In the meantime Caesar had heard of their intentions and had 
hastily set out from Rome. He levied as many auxiliary troops as 
possible in the Province and with the auxiliaries that assembled 
immediately and the single legion stationed in Gaul, he hastened to 
the scene of action. He cut down the bridge that crossed the river 
at Geneva. Then the Helvetii sent ambassadors to him, to ask that 
they be allowed to follow the route through the Province. Caesar 
did not intend to grant their request, but he realized that in his 
present position he could not offer effective resistance, if they should 
attempt to force a passage along the forbidden route; accordingly, 
in order to gain time, he told the ambassadors to return on April 13, 
about fifteen days later. “In the meantime,” to quote Caesar’s 
statement,’ “with that legion which he had with him and with those 
troops which he had levied from the province, he constructs a wall 
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sixteen feet high, with a trench, from Lake Geneva, which empties 
its waters through the Rhone river, to the Jura Mountains, which 
separate the territories of the Sequani and the Helvetii, a distance 
of nineteen miles. When this work was completed he stationed 
detachments at intervals in strongly fortified redoubts in order to 
repulse the Helvetii the more easily, if they should attempt to force 
a crossing.” 

Such is Caesar’s account of these fortifications, and it seems 
perfectly clear and hardly worthy of discussion. Yet this passage 
has been the subject of various statements and discussions, which 
have lasted from comparatively ancient times until the appearance 
of Napoleon the Third’s Histoire de Jules César, in 1866. The 
main contention has been, and is, that these lines were not continuous, 
that they were constructed for only a small portion of the distance 
which Caesar mentions. Of course, the question as to precisely how 
long these fortifications were cannot be definitely answered, nor is it in 
itself important. But if we believe with Baron Stoffel that Caesar con- 
structed his wall and ditch for only one-sixth of the distance which he 
mentions, we must begin to suspect the truthfulness of Caesar’s narra- 
tive at once; we must doubt his honesty; and that Baron Stoffel is 
favored by the majority, is best shown by the fact that his views have 
been almost universally adopted by the editors of the Gallic War. 
Viewed in this light, then, the question as to the extent of these for- 
tifications assumes a decided importance. 

The first writer who contradicted Caesar’s statement, so far as 
we know, was Cassius Dio. However, his contradiction is not positive 
and he probably did not realize that it was a contradiction. He says 
that Caesar “fortified the most important points.”? Now it is 
almost certain that Dio followed Caesar as his authority, except in 
such passages as the one under discussion, where he seems to follow 
his own imagination. It is hardly conceivable that anyone would 
accept Dio’s statement as authoritative, yet it seems to be the basis 
of the general opinion in regard to Caesar’s works—at least Baron 
Stoffel’s views roughly coincide with Dio’s statement. With one or 
two exceptions, as, e. g., De Saulcy, the commentators between Dio 
and Napoleon are of little importance. They are chiefly remarkable 
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for the ingenuity of their misconceptions; they “know a lot of things 
but they are all wrong.” For example, several commentators of the 
later part of the eighteenth and earlier part of the nineteenth centuries 
proceeded on the assumption that Caesar’s fortifications were on the 
north side, instead of the south side of the river, and were satisfied in 
their minds that Caesar was both a liar and a fool: a liar for stating or 
inferring that such fortifications, placed between the enemy and the 
river, would be effective; and a fool for expecting that people would 
believe such a statement. It is not necessary to consider their 
occasional sane opinions viritim, for Napoleon has incorporated all 
worthy of notice in his history. If we shall consider his views alone, 
we shall have covered all that has been said on this subject. 

Napoleon entertained the theory that the fortifications were not 
continuous even before he had received direct and accurate informa- 
tion concerning the nature of the river banks; however, before the 
publication of his history he sent Baron Stoffel, his commandant of 
artillery, to inspect the banks of the Rhone between Lake Geneva 
and the Jura Mountains. Baron Stoffel’s report is in substance as 
follows: the northern river bank is so steep that at only a few points 
could a body of troops get down to the river to effect a crossing; 
furthermore, the southern bank is generally so steep that additional 
fortifications would be unnecessary; at only a few points would 
Caesar need to construct his wall and trench; it happens that these 
weak points on the southern bank are opposite to the places of 
approach on the northern bank, hence in fortifying the southern 
bank Caesar would guard against the weak points on the northern 
bank; the sum total of these weak positions on the southern bank 
is six kilometers. Caesar found it necessary, then, to construct a 
wall and trench for this distance—that is, his wall and trench was 
only one-sixth of the length which he claims for it. 

Such is briefly Baron Stoffel’s report. It is the opinion of a 
commander skilled in modern warfare and expert in the requirements 
of modern military strategy and defense; and if this were a question 
as to Baron Stoffel’s judgment in regard to military operations of 
the nineteenth century, I should be among the last to differ with 
him. But this question is essentially one of ancient warfare—a fact 
which Baron Stoffel does not always keep clearly before himself. 
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It has seemed to me that one is justified in seriously questioning his 
judgment on the ground that he paid too little attention to the 
possibilities and requirements of the warfare of Caesar’s time. 

Before we consider the nature of the river banks, I should like to 
call attention to Caesar’s general position. He was opposed to an 
enemy which he by no means despised, as he clearly intimates'—an 
opinion which is confirmed by the caution which he later displayed 
in coming to a contest. This enemy outnumbered him in troops, 
at least five to one; they were quite at home in this territory which 
was strange to him; furthermore, the Helvetii possessed the advan- 
tage of having at their disposal a road along the north bank of the 
river which enabled them to move their troops back and forth with 
ease and rapidity, and to mass them equally well. 

Caesar must offer effective resistance to this enemy with, at the 
most, ten thousand troops, and his strength was considerably weaker 
than that number would imply. His one legion numbered not more 
than five thousand men; the remainder of his troops—probably 
about five thousand in number—were auxiliaries. Caesar never 
placed much confidence in auxiliary troops and he would feel even 
less confidence in thése, whose disposition he did not yet know; they 
were fresh recruits from the Province, Gauls for the greater part, 
doubtless, and as such they could not be trusted in a contest against 
other Gauls. Assuming, then, that his troops numbered ten thousand, 
this gave him, on the average, one man for each ten feet of river 
bank, or one legionary for each twenty feet. His position was 
decidedly weak and required any possible aid that fortifications 
might give. 

Then, too, it was his first conflict with the enemy, and he must 
have realized the importance of a victory for its moral effect on the 
rest of Gaul. On this account alone we must believe that he would 
do his best to win. But there were other considerations which prac 
tically demanded success in this first encounter. Caesar was in a 
decidedly critical position. He realized that with his present forces 
he could not cope successfully with the enemy in an open conflict. 
On the other hand, he must avert a possible Gallic uprising south of 
the Rhone by keeping the Helvetii out of this territory. It seemed 
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that he could do this, if he could keep them from crossing the Rhone 
between Geneva and the Jura Mountains, for it was unlikely that 
the Helvetii would go to the trouble of crossing the Rhone west of 
the Pas de I’Ecluse, after they had cleared that “narrow and difficult” 
pass. It is clear from Caesar’s narrative’ that, at least to his mind, 
the main objection to the northern route was the Pas de |’Ecluse;_ if 
he could only force the Helvetii to go through this pass, he could be 
fairly sure that they would not later turn south through the territory 
of the Allobroges, across the river. For the present, then, he must 
keep the Helvetii from crossing the river between Geneva and the 
Jura mountains, immediately after refusing to grant their request, 
for if they should break through, he would be in a decidedly critical 
position, cut off from his legions and confronted (probably) with an 
uprising of the Allobroges south of the Rhone. We can be sure that 
he would take no chances whatever; if fortifications could be of any 
service at all, he would construct them. He had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by such a procedure. 

There can be only one positive objection to the idea of a practi- 
cally continuous fortification, the question of time. If Caesar was 
pinched for time, we must conclude that he strengthened the weakest 
places and depended on nature for a protection of the remainder of 
the distance. But according to Baron Stoffel’s calculations he could 
have constructed the fortifications for the entire distance and have 
had time to spare. Baron Stoffel estimates that it would require 
from two to three days for the construction of the fortifications which 
he specifies, a total of six kilometers—if “‘the 10,000 men at Caesar’s 
disposal had only been employed a quarter at a time.”? These were 
constructed at the weakest points, where the bank was more or less 
flat and where, consequently, more labor was required. ‘The steeper 
the bank, the less work required, for Caesar must have made use 
of the natural slope in constructing his works. On Baron Stoffel’s 
calculations, then, from ten to fifteen days would have been ample 
time to complete a continuous wall and trench. It was not a huge 
task when we consider that each soldier had to square up ten or at 


B. G. i. 6. 1. 
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most fifteen feet of the river bank in fifteen days time. And it is 
probably worthy of notice, by the way, that any good commander 
tries to keep his troops busy. Caesar could therefore construct 
fortifications much more extensive than those specified by Baron 
Stoffel, if they could be of any service. Would more extensive 
fortifications have strengthened his position in any way? To 
answer this question we must consider the character of the river 
banks. 

Baron Stoffel’s contention in regard to the north bank of the 
river is that at only a few points could the Helvetii get down to the 
river in any number; at only a few places does it afford a level space 
large enough for the accommodation of a considerable number of 
troops and conveniently accessible to the river. These are the 
plateaus near Peney, Russin, La Plaine, Le Crest, and Etournel. I am 
willing to accept Baron Stoffel’s opinion, with the addition of Geneva; 
for we must add Geneva when we consider that the Helvetii could 
make a free use of boats and rafts—a point which Baron Stoffel has 
entirely overlooked. It is true that he does take into consideration a 
limited use of boats and rafts, for he argues that these five points on 
the northern bank are situated in each case opposite to the only 
points on the southern bank which were so weak as to require arti- 
ficial fortification, and that when Caesar fortified the weak points on 
the southern bank he was also guarding against the possibilities of 
attack from the northern bank. Thus he would interpret Caesar’s 
phrase navibus iunctis ratibusque compluribus factis as meaning only 
pontoon bridges. I am inclined to think that it may mean more 
than this; that it probably refers both to pontoon bridges and to 
lines of boats joined together during the crossing, in order that they 
might land a considerable number of men at one place. Be that 
as it may, it does not affect our argument. We must consider, not 
what the enemy actually did in their attempts to cross, but what 
Caesar thought they might do. He doubtless knew that they had 
boats and rafts, or material for rafts, at their disposal. What was 
to prevent them from embarking at some point, floating down the 
river as far as they wished, and landing where they desired? Nothing 
in the character of the river would prevent it; the Rhone is swift 
in many places, but not too swift for this purpose; it is deep enough 
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everywhere. The river, then, offered no difficulties. There was 
nothing in ancient warfare to prevent it; modern warfare would not 
allow the enemy even to get down to the river to embark, but the 
Helvetii could do so and float down past Caesar’s lines with little 
or no risk. 

Caesar would expect, then, that the enemy might reach any point 
on the southern bank. He could expect them to make these attempts 
at night, under cover of darkness—that they did attempt to break 
through at night he tells us'—and one can easily imagine that the 
situation would become very serious if they crossed in several divisions 
at different points, and succeeded in separating Caesar’s troops by 
taking up positions between the detachments in the redoubts. The 
most striking place where such a maneuver might be attempted is 
the bank immediately below Geneva. For about twelve kilometers 
below the city the southern bank maintains an average slope of 
thirty degrees and, as has been pointed out, it might be reached by 
boats and rafts from Geneva. The Helvetii could embark in the 
lake, float down to any point within the distance mentioned and 
land where, according to Baron Stoffel, the river bank of a thirty- 
degrees slope had not been fortified. 

Now all this must have occurred to Caesar. He realized that 
he could not tell where the enemy might strike. Therefore he 
would strengthen the southern bank wherever fortifications could 
be of the least possible aid. We must now consider the nature of 
the southern bank, to find out how much assistance fortifications 
might give. 

Mr. Holmes raises an objection to the idea of continuous fortifi- 
cations which I desire to consider first of all, because whatever value 
his objection has is of a general nature; it might refute all that I 
shall have to say in regard to the lines on the southern bank. 

In reply to Long, who believes that “the lines were continuous 
(1) because Caesar says so, and (2) because continuous lines would 
have been a better protection, because otherwise the Helvetii might 
have climbed the banks,”’ Mr. Holmes asks, “but how could they 
have done so, where the banks were precipitous, with all their 
wagons ?’”? I would reply that the baggage and wagons may be 

1 B.G. i. 8. 4. 2 T. Rice Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, p. 608. 
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ignored for the time being. Caesar must have realized that the 
attack would be made by picked men alone, for, once they had gained 
a position on the southern bank, the wagon train could be brought 
over when and where they pleased. They could construct a wagon 
road at their leisure, up the bank, even through Caesar’s lines, if 
they once gained possession of those lines. 

Let us now consider Baron Stoffel’s report as to the southern 
bank of the river. It is as follows: 

Considered in its ensemble, from Geneva to the Pas de |’Ecluse the Rhone 
presents the appearance of an immense fosse from 100 to 120 meters broad, 
with abrupt and very elevated scarp and counterscarp. The parts where it does 
not present this character are few, and of relatively small extent. They are the 
only ones where operations for passing the river could be attempted—the only ones, 
consequently, which Caesar would have need to fortify on the left (southern) bank. 

The places on the southern bank where the Helvetii could break 
through are five in number. They are opposite or near the villages 
of Russin, Cartigny, Avully, Chancy, and Cologny. At each one of 
these points the river bank is more or less flat or it presents a gentle 
slope, and here Caesar had to construct a wall and ditch in order to 
repel the advances of the enemy.’ 

There can be no doubt but that the points which Baron Stoffel 
mentions required fortifications, but they account for only one-sixth 
of the entire distance which Caesar says that he fortified. What 
about the remaining five-sixths ? 

Of this remaining twenty-five kilometers about eight kilometers 
present a slope of forty-five degrees or more—roughly three kilo- 
meters have a slope of forty-five degrees and five kilometers possess 
a pitch almost vertical. The remaining seventeen kilometers, 
according to Baron Stoffel’s surveys, present an angle of about thirty 
degrees, and the question arises as to whether such a slope could 
be considered a sufficient protection in itself. I do not believe it 
could, especially when we consider the weakness of Caesar’s army 
and the character of the enemy—another point not considered by 
Baron Stoffel. The home of the Helvetii was a mountainous country; 
they were experienced mountaineers almost to a man, and I cannot 
think that they would be dismayed by the prospect of a climb up 


* Napoleon III, History of Julius Caesar, Vol. II, French, note, pp. 49 ff.; English, 
note, pp. 58 ff. 
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a river bank from ten to thirty meters high and sloping at an angle 
of even forty-five degrees. ‘They could do this in from one to three 
minutes, and if there was no fortification to impede them, what 
could prevent them from cutting through the lines and taking up 
a position wherever they chose? Supposing that on a dark night 
several detachments, each of five hundred picked men, landed at 
different points at the same time, and started up the southern bank, 
where there were no fortifications; Caesar’s soldiers would be help- 
less because they could not assemble to repel them in the short 
time required to climb the river bank. Of course the fortifications 
might not have stopped them entirely, but they would have retarded 
them and a very few soldiers on top of a wall could ward off a 
considerable number of the enemy until help arrived. I am 
strengthened in this belief by some personal experience. During 
the summer of 1906 I spent a week at Geneva and twice went over 
the ground from Geneva to the Pas de l’Ecluse. I climbed the 
river bank at a dozen places where Baron Stoffel says that it is imprac- 
ticable, and found little difficulty in doing so. And it occurred to 
me that were I a Helvetian mountaineer, I should think the task 
very easy indeed. In that case I might have tried a slope of even 
more than forty-five degrees. 

For Caesar the condition of affairs was further aggravated by 
what might appear a mere detail at first sight. The banks of the 
Rhone, where they present a considerable angle of inclination, are 
overgrown with small timber and thick brushwood for the greater 
part. In some places they are almost impassable. In Caesar’s 
time, when the country was not so thickly populated and closely 
cultivated, this undergrowth must have been even more extensive 
than it is today. Now this would be a double disadvantage for 
Caesar; it would help the Helvetii to climb the bank, and it would 
lessen the effectiveness of the javelins of the Romans. It would 
seem that one must at least grant that Caesar cleared out a strip 
of this brushwood wherever he found it. If he did only this and 
constructed such fortifications as Baron Stoffel specifies, we can go 
far toward admitting that his statement concerning the wall and 
ditch is not a gross exaggeration. In his brief narrative we cannot 
expect him to go very far into details. 
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But I believe that he must have done more; that for almost five- 
sixths of the distance he found it necessary to improve upon the 
protection provided by nature; and that when he had completed his 
work, the southern bank presented to the enemy a practically con- 
tinuous rampart, sixteen feet high, with a ditch at its base formed 
by the counterscarp thrown up with the dirt removed in straightening 
up the bank to form the wall; along the outer edge of the top of the 
wall there probably was a low palisade, as Baron Stoffel suggests, 
and along the top of the fortifications there must have been a path, 
at least eight or ten feet wide. This was necessary in order that 
troops might be moved rapidly to any point where needed along the 
line of defense. With such an arrangement Caesar could distribute 
his troops in “detachments in strongly fortified redoubts,” place 
sentinels along the fortifications, and feel moderately safe. I donot see 
how he could have felt himself safe, in the least, if his fortifications 
were no more extensive than Baron Stoffel would have us believe.* 

There remains to be considered a second objection raised by 
Mr. Holmes. He says: 

Supposing that some of them (the Helvetii) had crossed the river without 
their wagons and had climbed the precipitous banks, they would also have been 
able to climb the (assumed) rampart unless Roman soldiers had been there to 


defend it; while if they had been there, the bank would have served as a natural 
rampart, and the Helvetii would not have been allowed to climb. 


In other words, it is useless to lock the stable, because if the 
thief wants the horse he will tear a hole in the side of the structure 


' I think, with too much assurance perhaps, that there is at least one point where 
the positive remains of such a fortification exist. It is about one kilometer below 
Epeisses, where, according to Baron Stoffel. Caesar would not have thought of improv- 
ing upon nature, for this is the steepest portion of the southern bank—the stretch 
between Epeisses and Etournel. Here, at the mouth of one of the numerous gullies 
that intersect the river bank, is what might well be the remains of Caesar’s work. It 
resembles a dam the middle portion of which has been torn out. The northern spur 
is about ten meters long, the southern, thirty-five; the middle, which has been washed 
out by freshets, is about seventy-five meters in length. The spurs are two or three 
meters wide at the top and are almost as high as the natural river bank. It is difficult 
to see how this could be the work of nature. If one can accept it as Caesar’s work 
it has a considerable importance, since it would indicate that he must have given 
considerable attention to the rest of the river bank, if he found it necessary to strengthen 
it here where its natural fortifications are strongest. (See map for a diagram of this 
fortification.) 
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and accomplish his design. As has been pointed out, a few soldiers 
on top of the rampart could offer effective resistance to a considerable 
number attempting to scale it, and probably be able to hold them 
off until help could arrive. Nor would the bank have served as a 
natural rampart, unless Caesar had at least cleared out a strip of the 
brushwood, as shown above. And as it was necessary to clear this 
out, so was it advisable to go farther and straighten up the river 
bank. 

In conclusion, then, Caesar’s position demanded that he take 
all possible precautions and defend himself as strongly as possible 
in the time at his disposal; he had time to construct such fortifica- 
tions as he describes, for the entire distance which he mentions, if 
he thought that these fortifications would strengthen his position in 
any way; the fact that he might expect the enemy to reach any point 
on the southern bank by means of boats and rafts demanded that 
he fortify all points which were not by nature unassailable; and 
finally, the southern bank is of such a character that it would require 
artificial fortifications for almost five-sixths of the distance under 
discussion. ‘Therefore Caesar’s fortifications must have been much 
more extensive than Baron Stoffel would have us believe, and Caesar 
cannot be accused of untruthfulness when he says that he constructed 
a wall sixteen feet high, with a trench, from Lake Geneva to the 
Jura Mountains. 


Reports from the Classical field 


Edited by J. J. SCHLICHER 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will] naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journa/ and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PREPARATION OF CLASSICAL TEACHERS 


The Latin and Greek departments of our universities perform one function 
of a distinctly practical nature, in line with the work done by the professional 
departments of law, engineering, and medicine—they are engaged in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. This is, owing to the situation of things in the high school, 
especially true of the department of Latin. It is true to such an extent that the 
membership of the higher, distinctively university courses in the classics consists 
almost entirely of those who are intending to become teachers. It therefore 
becomes a matter of interest and importance to know how this work is adapted 
to the end for which it is taken, and how well it is found to meet the needs of 
those who have had the opportunity to test it by their own later experience. 
It is the object of the present inquiry to supply some information on this point.* 

Length of Preparation and Experience.—The statements made in the course 
of the paper are based upon replies to a number of questions, received from 142 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Of this number 51 are teaching in colleges or 
universities, 17 in state normal schools, 14 in private academies, 55 in public 
high schools, and 5 in technical and military schools. These institutions are 
located in 32 states. 

The great majority of the replies came from teachers who have been engaged 
in their work from five to fifteen years. It was mainly from this class that replies 
were sought. For they have, on the one hand, received their higher training at 
a time which is sufficiently recent to make what they say still applicable to the 
conditions of today, and they have, on the other hand, taught long enough to 


«One part of the investigation dealt with independent study by teachers while 
teaching. Lack of space makes it necessary to put this off until some future number 
of the Journal. 
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see things clearly and in their proper relation. Of those who gave information 
on this point, 85 had taught from five to fifteen years, while 37 had taught more 
than fifteen years, and 18 less than five years. 

In the extent of their preparation the teachers who sent replies would seem 
to be above the average in their respective institutions. For the amount of 
graduate work reported by them seems rather higher than one would expect. 
According to the answers the average for those in colleges and universities is 
3-18 years, for those in normal schools, 1.8 years, in academies, 1.34 years, in 
high schools, 1.13 years, in military and technical schools, 2.86 years. The 
table given below will show in detail how much graduate work the instructors 
in the various institutions have had. It appears that in the colleges and univer- 
sities there were only 4 out of 51 who had not spent at least one year in graduate 
work, in the normal schools, 4 out of 17, in the academies, 7 out of 14, in the high 
schools, 29 out of 55, in the five military and technical schools, none at all. Of 
those who had done graduate work for three years or more, the colleges and 
universities naturally make the most favorable showing. They have 35 out of 
51, the normal schools 3 out of 17, the academies 2 out of 14, the high schools 6 
out of 55, the military and technical schools 3 out of 5. 


EXTENT OF GRADUATE WORK 


Coll and Normal : High Technical 
Universities | Schools | Academies | and Military 
Total 51 17 14 55 5 
One year or more....... 47 II 7 26 5 
Two years or more...... 42 4 5 15 4 
Three years or more... .. 35 3 2 6 3 


To judge from the replies given, graduate students do not confine their work 
so narrowly to a single institution as is generally thought. In the colleges and 
universities, 18 teachers had done all their graduate work in the same institution, 
32 in different institutions; for the teachers in normal schools the figures are 
8 and 6; in academies, 6 and 3; in high schools, 22 and 15; in military and 
technical schools, 2 and 3. But these figures give perhaps an exaggerated impres- 
sion of the migratory habits of our students, for in many cases nearly all the 
work was done in one institution, and only a very limited amount (a year, and 
very often less) in a sécond or third institution. Still there are a number of 
noteworthy exceptions to this rule. 

The Adaptation of University Instruction to the Teachers’ Needs.—Fully 
half of those who expressed themselves on this point hold the view that there 
is a failure on the part of the university instructor to appreciate the conditions 
existing in the high school and the small college, and to shape his instruction 
accordingly. As one of the teachers puts it, “university work in the classics 
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(and in other languages as well) is not based on the supposition that most of the 
students will teach in college or high school’ This view is clearly more wide- 
spread among the college teachers than among those in the high schools. It 
may be due to the fact that the special preparation of college teachers has been 
more extensive, and that, consequently, any lack of harmony between it and the 
teaching conditions which they find, is likely to be more apparent to them. At 
any rate, there can be no doubt of the conviction with which most of them hold 
this view, or of the vigor with which they express it. 

With this charge of a failure to understand and take into account the condi- 
tions of the institutions in which their students are to teach, goes a second charge, 
that there is a lack of respect on the part of university instructors for college and 
high-school work as compared with their own. There is, according to some of 
the replies, no ability or disposition on the part of many university instructors 
to judge high-school work on its own merits and according to its own problems, 
as a thing by itself, but only to judge it by university standards, by what it is 
worth to the university instructor as a preparation for his own work. The 
practice of the university and college authorities to dictate specifically what must 
be done by the secondary school and how it shall be done, without regard to 
what secondary teachers find they can do, and the manner in which they can do 
it best under the existing conditions, is the cause of much discontent and restive- 
ness, especially in the East. 

A good deal of unfavorable comment is made, still further, upon the narrow 
specialization of the graduate school. It is a broad and not a narrow man who 
is needed in the high school and small college, they say, and the time given to 
textual criticism and the like is felt to be so much robbed from what might have 
been a wide and sympathetic acquaintance with ancient literature, history, and 
life. ‘There are some who, while recognizing this lack of adjustment, think that 
it is not the province of the university to adapt its work to practical ends, and 
that the adjustment, if necessary, can be made by anyone who has common 
sense and ability enough to justify his being in the occupation of teaching. But 
a far larger number hold the opposite view, and the conflict which thus appears 
brings us face to face with the question hinted at above, whether the departments 
of Latin and Greek are to be university departments, pure and simple, or whether 
they should not rather recognize the fact that they are to a large extent, if not 
preponderantly, professional schools preparing their students for a definite 
career. It will no doubt appear a little surprising to those who believe in research, 
to find so little direct recognition of the value of intensive work to a teacher in 
the independent grasp with which it enables him to take up problems as they 
arise, be it in elementary work or elsewhere. It seems to be rather the contrast 
between specialization and the kind of teaching they are called upon to do, and 
the apparent smallness of the part which the former has contributed to their 
tangible equipment for the latter, which has impressed most of those who speak 
on the point. 

The ones who have no criticism to make on their university preparation 
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upon this side, fall largely into two classes—those who blame themselves and 
not the university for any failure and lack of adjustment there may have been, 
and those who feel that there has not been any such lack of adjustment in their 
case. The latter generally attribute their good fortune to the particular institu- 
tion in which they studied, or to some individual teacher who showed unusual 


interest in their plans for the future. 
The whole subject is one of such importance that it will pay to quote some 
of the remarks directly: 


From college teachers— 

1. Too many university teachers are engrossed with small narrow specialities. 
Many of them would be flat failures with beginners. 

2. The difference of opinion among eminent classicists on what should be the 
main purpose of classical study has made my own study unsystematic. 

3- I am quite sure that university instructors often forget the situation in the 
secondary schools, and sometimes so lose themselves in the labyrinth of investigation 
that freshmen and sophomores are disgusted with their instruction. 

4. Many of my earlier difficulties were undoubtedly due to my university instruc- 
tors’ utterly failing to grasp the situation and needs of one about to begin his work 
as a classical teacher. In fact, they thought little about it, but were more interested 
in their research and theories. It is a serious defect. 

5. I was so fortunate as to be prepared by 
as well as higher work. 

6. Most university instructors know nothing whatever of secondary schools, and 
their work has no practical advantage whatever. 

7. My university instruction did not seem to ignore the needs of teachers of secon- 
dary schools. 

8. The modern university is, in my opinion, well abreast of the times, and the 
instruction given to teachers is the kind best suited to their future work. 

g. A student who works with an enthusiastic specialist often fails to get an ade- 
quate view of the relative value of the parts of a classical education. This is a diffi- 
culty which arises from necessary specialization on the part of university instructors. 
The remedy here lies, not in making the university instructor a Jack-at-all-trades. but 
in wisely directing the student’s choice of subjects, that he may not do all his work 
with one man, and in encouraging students to work in two or three universities rather 
than in one. 

10. The university methods aim at producing a scholar after the German pattern; 
the practical teacher does not find there what he wants. 

11. My difficulties have arisen from courses I have not had, not from those I 
have taken. Still I have known of teacher’s training courses taught by university 
professors without experience in elementary instruction. 

12. I do not think university instructors appreciate the point of view or needs 
of the student who is not to have a university course. 

13. I think we were taught too much at the university that the teaching and 
interesting of students was incidental, but that the editing of books and astonishing 
scholarly acumen was the main purpose of our training. We were thus taught rather 
to think lightly of the work that most of us were destined to do; and to aim at being 
university instructors such as those who taught us. We were pointed to Richard 


, who does understand secondary 
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Bentley, when we should have looked to Arnold of Rugby. The university should 
publish lists of those of its graduates who have been honest teachers, and not merely 
of those who have published something last year. 

14. As my undergraduate work was done some time ago, I was unfortunate in 
having university professors who were themselves not broad enough to appreciate the 
needs of the teachers they were training. 

15. My difficulties have all arisen from my own limitations. I was blessed with 
instructors who took in the situation just as well as I can. I think some university 
instructors are narrow and cannot see beyond their own classroom. But they should 
be weeded out. 

16. The problem is largely individual with the different lower instructors, or 
prospective instructors, themselves. 

17. Little attention has been paid to it, but don’t turn classical training into a 
school of pedagogy. 

18. My difficulties are due to personal limitations which no amount of training 
could eliminate. 


From teachers in normal and technical schools— 

1. The tendency of the university to emphasize research and disregard teaching 
ability and strong, good qualities of personality is likely to kill the classics. The 
first and second years of college and university should be provided with human beings 
as teachers, i. e., with strong, sympathetic men of fine character. Let research be 
done if convenient, but make the other first. 

2. I believe difficulties usually arise rather from a lack of thorough preparation 
in the teacher than from any failure on the part of his university instructors; also, 
I might add, from a lack of that sympathetic imagination which enables the teacher 
to put himself in the pupil’s place. 

3- University men look upon high-school and normal-school instruction as a 
preparation for university work. The large number of students who do not continue 
Latin should be given more consideration. 

4. My teachers, while men of profound scholarship and high culture, were not 
in the least touch with the conditions of the secondary instruction of today. They 
taught for the brilliant pupil and allowed the dullard and the unambitious to shift 
for himself. The fact that we might be called upon to teach Latin in secondary 
schools, or anywhere else—the conditions prevailing in these schools—when a pupil 
should study Latin and when not and why—the reasons for a demand or a falling-off 
in Latin—the place and function of Latin in the high-school curriculum—these were 
questions it never occurred to us to ask, and if we had asked them, we should have 
been suspected of an attempt to stave off an inevitable flunk in prose composition, 
and our fate would have been meted out accordingly. 

5. University instructors, generally, have no touch with practical methods, texts, 
or the nature of students in secondary schools. 


From teachers in high schools and academies— 

1. This of course is one of the seats of the whole difficulty—the desire to get 
away from the main issue, which is, to be able to teach Latin. There is total inability 
on the part of the university to teach how to teach. 

2: Where a great university is situated near a great city, or can draw on a large 
body of secondary teachers, it does seem to me that some vital connection ought to 
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be established by which the university instructor might get first-hand knowledge of 
the deficiencies, problems, and ability of the secondary instructor. 

3- Here you have struck the key-note. I received an application last summer 
from a man wishing a position in this high school. One of his testimonials said, “‘He 
is too good for the high school.” He was not hired. 

4. The demands of the colleges, as shown by their requirements, generally prove 
that the university instructors are not familiar with present conditions. It is they 
who need the instruction. 

5. I have found that the university professors whose instruction I have enjoyed 
and whose counsel has been freely given, have a real appreciation of the needs of 
teachers in secondary-school work. In fact, nearly all of them, besides having breadth 
of view and scholarship, have themselves had experience in teaching in secondary 
schools. 

6. University instruction can’t make teachers, and is not in the least at fault, if 
it fails to do so. I might as well blame a swimming teacher who has given me swim- 
ming lessons in the house, if I sink when I get into the water. 

7. The poorest teaching I know of is done by university professors. If they 
were put in the place of secondary teachers and held to the same high standards, at 
least a third of them would lose their jobs. 

8. No teacher worth the naming may lay his failure to his college instruction. 
At the same time it would be helpful for college instructors to be thoroughly informed 
on secondary work. 

g. My college instructors inspired me with an interest and love for Latin and 
Greek. That is all I would expect of them. 

1o. If one has had proper high-school and college instruction, no specialized study 
in the graduate school will affect his teaching unfavorably. I think fundamental 
training and good common-sense will remove these so-called difficulties. The uni- 
versity product who expects his beginners to do university research work, should not 
charge his failure to his university professor, but to his own lack of proportion. 

11. I think I never knew a secondary teacher who appreciated these things better 
than the college man under whom I was trained. 

12. High-school instruction is largely tyrannized over by the absolute want of 
sensible sympathy manifested by university professors, and the useless lumber they 
foist upon us in the shape of their padded and cribbed text editions. 

13. Too much emphasis on minute scholarship, rather than the adaptation of the 
work to social needs, and the needs of adolescence, in the instruction. But the chief 
difficulty is the curriculum imposed by the college authorities. 

14. My difficulties as a young teacher I attribute to the almost insane methods 
of University while I was a pupil there. The idea seemed to be to make 
every man an original investigator in his subject, to fit him for that end, and that 
Making balanced, all-round scholars was never thought of, as far as I 


end only. 


could discern. If any man became such, his inward light led him, not any outside 
influence or direction. Making teachers was neglected as completely, so far as I 
could judge. 

15. Fortunately the teacher to whom I owe most had once taught in secondary 
schools, but I could see how otherwise I might have lost much. 

16. I do not consider that a university is bound to do more than give a student 
facilities for acquiring the equipment necessary for a teacher. Such universities as 
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I know do this to a sufficient extent. It is the student who habitually neglects his 
opportunities. 

Things Emphasized too Much or too Little.—The things to which the teachers 
feel that too little prominence had been given in their preparation, prove to be 
about three times as numerous as those which they thought had been emphasized 
too much. There are some very marked differences, in this particular, between 
the teachers in high schools and those in colleges. The former are overwhelm- 
ingly of the opinion that they had too much mere reading and translating— 
“‘poor translating,’ as several of them put it—without illuminating comment or 
interpretation. Next, but far less frequent in the case of high-school teachers, 
is the criticism that too much attention was paid to the grammatical structure 
of the language, to the minutiae of syntax, etc. College instructors, on the 
other hand, mention the mere reading of texts hardly at all as a thing which was 
overdone. Their objections seem to be chiefly to the excessive devotion of the 
seminar to fine points of syntax and other minute technicalities, and to textual 
criticism, and the like. There are, of course, individual answers which do 
not conform to these general lines of criticism, but as they seem to come 
from single instructors or institutions, they may, for the sake of clearness, be 
omitted. 

When we pass to the list of those things which the teachers think were not 
given sufficient prominence, the case is not so simple. Still several main lines 
may readily be distinguished. Among secondary teachers the leading demand 
is clearly for a more extensive and sympathetic study of the ancient authors as 
literary works. They would have a more living interpretation from the stand- 
point of the public for whom they were written, they want to be shown their 
real meaning and purpose, and their place in their own literature and the litera- 
ture of the world, their significance in their own generation and their bearing 
upon our time. There should be more comparison with works of the same class 
in modern literatures, and much more study of collateral matters—history, biog- 
raphy, ancient life and thought, archaeology, etc.—not simply for their own 
sake, but as furnishing the setting of the works that are being studied. It is 
thought, also, that the study of the ancient author ought in some way to be made 
fruitful as a training in literary appreciation, and that whatever is read ought 
to be given life and reality. 

As next in importance for secondary teachers, after some interval, are men- 
tioned methods of instruction and preparation for the actual work of teaching, a 
careful and systematic study of forms, syntax, derivation of words, quantity, 
prosody, etc., especially, with reference to the work in secondary schools, more 
prose composition, a more systematic study of vocabularies, and pronunciation. 
A detailed and careful study of the process of translating, and an acquaintance 
with the realiy excellent English renderings and imitations of the various authors, 
are also mentioned. The instructors in private academies differ in their demands 
from those in the public high schools, although the difference may be largely in 
the form in which their demand is made. Most of them would give more promi- 
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nence to a wider reading of the authors, and to sight translating as a means to 
this end. 

What college instructors chiefly missed in their preparation was, according 
to their almost unanimous opinion, a cultural, humanistic treatment of their 
authors. Their answers differ somewhat from those of the high-school teachers, 
laying more stress upon the formative qualities of the study, and its effect upon 
character. They want emphasis placed on that which is “enduringly signifi- 
cant,” upon the “‘vital and human side” of the ancient works and the great 
ideas which underlie them. A greater desire appears, to know not only the 
authors, but ancient literature as a whole, more intimately and sympathetically, 
both by itself and in its larger aspects as a part of the literature of the world. The 
means suggested are much like those already mentioned by high-school teachers. 
There is less request for courses aimed directly at preparing for the class-room, 
but wider reading, more prose composition, and collateral work as an aid to 
interpretation, are especially mentioned. 

New Courses Suggested.—In addition to the general modifications proposed 
in the preceding section, a number of new courses were specifically mentioned, 
of which the following list may be considered fairly representative. 

1. A study of the works of ancient authors as literary wholes. 

2. Actual teaching by the student with competent supervision and criticism. 

3. General courses introducing the student to fields of research. 

4. Courses dealing with modern literary works directly influenced by, or patterned 
after, classical works. 

5. Courses on the relation of art and institutions to literature. 

6. Reading without translation. 

7. The science of language and principles of expression, adapted to the needs of 


high-school teachers. 

8. The effect of ancient ideas on modern literature and thought. 

g. A more extensive and detailed treatment of the high-school authors as college 
subjects. 

1o. The Renaissance as a product of ancient literature and art. 

11. Ancient history, especially Kulturgeschichte, taught by members of the classi- 
cal departments. 

12. Wide reading in masses, without close analysis. 

13. Systematic treatment, in the senior year in college, of the grammar and the 
high-school authors. 

14. Aristotle’s Poetics and ancient literary theory. 

15. Essays and criticisms like those by Jebb, Boissier, Butcher, etc. 

16. The reasons for the grammatical constructions. 

17. Discussion and criticism of the latest textbooks and books of reference. 
18. Courses in English for classical students, showing the influence of the classics. 


1g. Ascham’s Schoolmaster. 
20. The study of good English translations, to secure breadth and a standard 


of translation. 
21. The relation of Latin to the Romance languages. 


22. Cicero’s logic. 
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23. The economic and sociological views of the ancients. 

24. Caesar as a historian. 

25. The distribution of emphasis in classical instruction. 

26. Repeated reading of all first-rate works. 

27. The bearing of the classics on modern life. 

28. The reading of a few authors entire. 

29. Methods of teaching beginning Latin, prose composition, Caesar, Virgil. 

30. Advanced courses in the late afternoon, for persons teaching in near-by 


high schools. 
31. Criticism and interpretation of certain literary types, especially those used 


in the high school. 

32. The specific aims of classical teaching. 

33. Ancient geography and a general course in archaeology giving information 
on what has been done in excavating at the various sites. 

34. An exhaustive study of some important brief period of ancient history. 

35. Training course in the senior year of college, giving systematic instruction 
in pronunciation, composition, syntax, inflections, and the idioms of English and of 


the classical language. 
36. History of ancient literary form and material through the Middle Ages and 


modern times. 

The teachers were further requested to express their opinion of the value of 
the following courses: (a) The history of classical instruction, (b) Present edu- 
cational conditions as they affect the instruction in Latin and Greek, (c) Psy- 
chology and methods of instruction in the classics. 

The answers were most favorable to the last of these, almost as favorable to 
the second, and considerably less so to the first. A great majority—about three- 
fifths of the whole number—expressed a positive conviction, without qualifica- 
tion, that (b) and (c) would be a valuable addition to the curriculum, while in 
the case of (a) a considerable majority either assign smaller value, or qualify 
their statements of its importance. A great many volunteer the suggestion that 
the courses should be short, especially in (a), and sometimes in (6), where a few 
lectures only are proposed by some. There is little variation between the teachers 
of the different institutions in the estimate which they put on the courses mentioned. 
Teachers in normal schools, as a whole, express their opinion with less qualifi- 
fication than the rest, though not with more unanimity; and teachers in private 
academies are, as a rule, inclined to be much more skeptical than any of the others. 


Useful Auxiliary Subjects.—The question, what branches of study outside of 
the classics have proved of most value to the teachers in their work of instruction 
in Latin or Greek, brought a great variety of answers. There was hardly a 
subject in the university catalogue that did not prove of greatest value to some- 
one. But the various natural sciences, sociology, economics, art, folk-lore, 
music, drawing, painting, and some few others, may be passed by without much 
comment since they were named only by single individuals, as a rule, and their 
direct value must be looked upon as exceptional, and confined to isolated cases. 
It is a little surprising that the various art subjects are not mentioned more 
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frequently, but this is perhaps due to the fact that they were ‘aken by compara- 
tively few classical students. The subjects which were frequently named may 
be grouped under four heads—other languages, literature, history, and philosophy, 
psychology, etc. 

With the exception of Hebrew, which was mentioned by three secondary 
teachers, and Sanskrit, which is included under the head of general linguistics, 
the languages named as most valuable auxiliaries were all modern. These were 
mentioned 51 times by teachers in secondary schools, and 52 times by college 
teachers. This means a relatively more frequent mention of them by the latter, 
on account of the smaller number sending replies. The two classes of teachers 
differed also in their choice of the particular language which had proved most 
valuable. Leaving out of account those replies which did not specify a particular 
one, we find the numbers for the college teachers to be: German 15, English 13, 
French g, Italian 5, modern Greek 2, Spanish 1; for the secondary teachers 
they were: English 15, German 12, French 11, Italian 3, Romance 2, Portuguese 
1, Spanish 1. To this may be added those who mentioned general linguistics 
or philology: College teachers 4, secondary teachers 11. And to the number 
of those who specified the English language should perhaps be added those who 
mentioned English literature: College teachers 15, secondary teachers 14. 

The number who mentioned history, many specifying ancient history, was 
much larger among secondary teachers, namely 25, as against 11 among college 
teachers. Foreign travel was mentioned by college teachers 4 times, by secon- 
dary teachers 7 times. Other subjects more or less closely connected with the 
teaching of languages occur in the replies of college teachers as follows: Philosophy 
6, psychology 2, logic 1; in those of secondary teachers: Philosophy 8, psy- 
chology 3, logic 2, pedagogy 5. Mathematics was mentioned 3 times by the 
former and 4 times by the latter. The secret of these last replies may be partly 
found in the remark of one teacher who said that most benefit had been derived 
from ‘‘mathematics, for that is where you learn to think.” 

The Classical Teacher and the General Policy of His School.—A teacher 
needs to do the work of his own subject or department, but he must also take an 
intelligent and active part in all discussions relating to the general educational 
policy of the school in which he is teaching. This is all the more necessary at 
the present time when a continual shifting is going on, and the emphasis is 
being constantly moved from one part of the curriculum to another. To judge 
from the testimony furnished by the replies, a relatively small number of classical 
teachers—perhaps one-fourth—have felt that they were handicapped in this 
particular. Some have outgrown their difficulties by experience, while to others 
they are as real as ever. The latter are found, for the most part, in the colleges, 
or perhaps it may be true to say that college teachers feel the difficulty more 
keenly, because college faculties determine their own courses of study, while 
high-school teachers, as a general thing, have much less to say about theirs. 
However that may be, it is evident that a preparation which will enable the classi- 
cal teacher to take an intelligent part in constructive work along this line is of 
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vital importance. The statement most frequently made is that the best prepara- 
tion to this end is to be found in a well-planned college course, which brings the 
student into intimate relations with all the great disciplines. Along with this 
goes a vigorous condemnation of the wide-open elective system and its attendant, 
premature specialization, not so much because it has operated to limit the field 
of the classics, as because it makes the teacher prepared under it both prejudiced 
and helpless when he is called upon to participate in any work of organization 
involving the policy of the school as a whole. This is, of course, equally true 
of all other departments as well as the classics, and should constitute an impor- 
tant factor in the reconstruction of the college course in the near future. 

Many of the teachers have found themselves benefited by executive work of 
some kind, by discussions with their fellow-teachers in other lines of work, by 
keeping in close touch with fellow-students while at the university, by making 
a systematic effort to acquire an interest in other branches, by visiting classes 
in them, and by making themselves acquainted with recent textbooks in other 
lines. Others say that they have been helped by courses in pedagogy dealing 
with the correlation and relative position of the branches of study. Still others 
would have all success in this line depend upon the individual’s native common 
sense, his general reading, travel, and general ability and experience, and doubt 
whether the course of study can do much to help the situation. Complaint is 
made, especially by teachers in colleges, that they suffer from a lack of acquain- 
tance with recent educational thought. Most fortunate of all are those who had, 
during their college course, the guiding hand of some instructor of broad sym- 
pathy and training who was interested in them and gave them the benefit of his 
experience and knowledge in arranging their work. 

Conclusions.—The thing that must impress everyone who reads the opinions 
expressed in the foregoing pages is that teachers of Latin and Greek have a clear 
perception of what they want to do and how they think they can best be pre- 
pared for it. Many of them feel that the classical departments in the univer- 
sities do not realize as fully as they should that their most important function 
is to prepare teachers for a definite work under certain definite conditions, and 
that, in a way, they constitute a professional school as well as a part of the uni- 
versity. It may fairly be said that this view is entitled to serious consideration, 
since it is the result of independent observation on the part of the teachers them- 
selves, who have certainly a fuller knowledge than anyone else of the conditions 
and needs of their schools. It may also be said that the four hundred thous- 
and pupils studying Latin in the secondary schools constitute by far the most 
important field of operation for the classics. The hold which they secure upon 
the generation now growing up will depend almost entirely on what this genera- 
tion comes to feel that they have done for it, and this depends in turn upon what 
the co-operation of all agencies in the classical field can do toward making ele- 
mentary classical instruction produce its fullest and best results. "To accomplish 
this end it is necessary to lay aside our prejudices, however dear they may be, 
and to bend our energies directly toward this goal. 
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The writer is aware that at first sight many of the suggestions made by the 
teachers will seem like cheap and mechanical methods to obtain superficial 
results. It is undoubtedly true that to the teacher who spends most of his waking 
hours in the schoolroom, the externals of his occupation come to assume an 
undue importance. But is this not largely due to the fact that the men of the 
university, his natural leaders, do not really lead? For leadership in this case 
does not mean going in the direction of German ideals of scholarship, nor toward 
a goal set up in isolation at home. The classical investigation and production 
of our country suffers not so much from lack of devotion or ability, as from a 
failure to secure for itself an audience among the teachers of the American high 
school and college. Hence it appears aimless and futile, and is often discon- 
tinued very soon, even by those who have a natural inclination for it. To have 
real vigor and life, the lines of our investigation must appeal to a public, our 
public, the thousands of teachers who have no time or strength or training to 
do the investigating themselves. The list of suggested courses given on a pre- 
ceding page shows the direction in which their interest lies, so far as it is at vari- 
ance with their university instruction. This interest on their part is ready and 
waiting to be satisfied. All that we need is to realize this fully, to be ambitious 
for a standing among them rather than in Europe, and, last but not least, to 
divest ourselves of the notion that a scholarly work must be forbidding in its 
exterior. If the classics are really full of human interest and vitality, the style 
of expression commonly employed by classical scholars in their learned discus- 


sions is a strange way to show it. 


Book Reviews 


Horace: Quintus Horatius Flaccus: The Roman Poet Presented 
to Modern Readers. Edited by CHARLES Loomis DANA and 
Joun Cotton Dana. Woodstock, Vt.: The Elm Tree Press, 


1908. 

This presentation of Horace to modern readers is in the form of English 
versions by various writers of selected Odes and Epodes, and of passages from 
the Satires and Epistles, all classified by the editors according totheme. A group 
of introductory essays—if we may term them so—occupies the first place in the 
volume, and individual notes are prefixed to the several versions to help the reader 
in the appreciation of them. These essays and notes are by the editors, and show 
a genial enjoyment of Horace in their own souls, but a zeal that is without suffi- 
cient knowledge in the interpretation of the poet. It is difficult to understand 
how real lovers of Horace could treat him so blunderingly, when even common 
editions of the text, to say nothing of books of general reference, would easily 
have set them straight. How is it possible, for example, that anyone should 
assume to instruct readers on “The Geography of Horace” who could speak of 
Lydia as a “region of Africa” (p. xlviii), of Tarentum as a ‘“‘suburban town” 
(p. xx) along w th Praenestum (sic), and again as a ‘“‘resort near by” Rome, along 
with Baiae, Tibur, and other places (p. xlviii). who could define the position of 
Velie (sic) and Salernum as being “in Lucania, near Naples” (p. xxiii); who 
thinks he knows that the Sacra Via is ‘‘a street in Rome about a mile in length, 
running from the capitol to the Regia Domus and Temple of Vesta, full of the 
turns,” ecc. (p. 141), and can publish at the same time a most weird map of the 
course and surroundings of the street, and a photograph of a piece of the late 
paving recently uncovered, neither map nor photograph supporting the topograph- 
ical definition? Nor in points of the understanding of Horace’s character and 
language does the case stand any better. The book is an eminently unsafe one 
to put into the hands of beginners in Horace; and that is a great pity, since the 
regard of the editors for the poet is so evidently genuine, and the versions are 
selected with taste and discrimination, and include work of some translators not 
so well known as they deserve to be. 

One must believe that the editors could only in mockery have based their 
sketch of Horace’s life on ‘‘a study of the medical side of Horace published in 
Vol. II of the Charaka Club.” The sketch therefore “lays rather special emphasis 
on the valetudinarian phase of the poet’s personality.” Some of the enucleations 
attained by these pathological investigations are worthy of record. For instance, 
the impatience with which the fasting Horace waited for the slow diners at Forum 
Appi (Sat. i. 5. 7 ff.) was because ‘‘he was so fastidious in his taste that he could 
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not bear to have others like what he did not—a trait characteristic of persons with 
weak stomachs and sensitive nerves; the answer to a greeting, ‘‘Suauitur (sic), 
ut nunc est” (Sat. i. 9. 5), is discerned by the pathologist to be the utterance of 
‘fone not in buoyant health;” and Horace, having ‘‘at times lived somewhat 
riotously” (ah, those girls and wine-suppers!) had ‘‘an arterial sclerosis and a 
bad heart, and died either from a cardio-renal trouble or from some form of 


cerebral apoplexy.” 
E. T. M. 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. ‘Translated into English Verse 
Corresponding with the Original Meters by JoHN MARSHALL. 


New York: Putnam, 1907. 

After having been forced to speak ill of one well-meant book on Horace, it 
is an especial pleasure to be able the next moment to speak well of another. 
The rector of the Royal High School at Edinburgh herein does his best to dis- 
prove an earlier dictum of his own that ‘‘only in unrhymed translation could one 
be even moderately successful in the translation of Horace.” These translations 
are in rhymed verse and are successful, in any sense in which that word can be 
used of a translation of Horace. The principles on which the translator worked 
are so admirable and so admirably set forth in his Preface, that it is a temptation 
to repeat them here at full length. But space will not suffice for that. Enough 
that they include not merely rigid precision in the equivalence of idea, but corre- 
spondence of line with line and phrase with phrase, though of course with free- 
dom as to grammatical structure. These rules set a very high standard of con- 
duct for a translator, but Mr. Marshall meets his self-imposed test very bravely. 
Better than any discussion will be the quotation of some of his versions of different 


-Horatian meters. They will show his sense of the correspondence of rhythmical 


forms and his power of English diction: 
Men shall tell, 
Where Aufidus’ fierce torrents rave and swell, 
Where drought-vexed Daunus fills a rustic throne, 
How I, from humble stock to greatness grown, 
First dared Aeolian song with Latin speech 
To attune. (C. iii. 30. 10 ff.) 


Your Persian pomps, my lad, I cannot brook; 

Chaplets with linden laced suit not my brow; 

Summer’s last rose seek not, in what odd nook 
It lingers now. (C. i. 38. 1 ff.) 


Leuconoé dear, seek not I pray to know what Heaven hath hid; 
The span to me accorded, or to thee, is lore forbid. (C. i. 11. 1 f.) 


Perchance Spring’s advent down the quivering brakes 
A whisper sends, or lizards green are peeping, 
Through bramble-bushes creeping; 
Forthwith in heart and knees he quakes. (C. i. 23. 5 ff.) 
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Melt me this cold, freely the firelogs throwing 

On hearth, my Thaliarchus! And from crock 
Two-eared, of Sabine make, unlock 
Wine, with four years a-glowing. (C. i. 9. 4 ff.) 


These are good samples of Mr. Marshall’s forms and spirit. And they 
sound like Horace, even though it is quite true that they are not Horace. Of 
course nothing can be fully Horatian except Horace himself. Nor can our 
native iambics weave the same spell as the Roman’s trochees. It is idle to tell 
us that an iambic series is, after all, the same thing as a trochaic with merely 
a prefixed anacrusis! And we miss in our sober iambic forms the dancing lilt 
of the dactyl, with its occasional reversal of stress. Non omnia possumus, but 
it is something—nay, it is wellnigh everything—not to have Horace paraphrased 
and diluted and sweetened up by extraneous epithets and disguised by actual 
perversion of phrase. Mr. Marshall’s restraint can be appreciated by noting 
not merely his verbiage, but the fact that many of his lines actually have fewer 
syllables than the corresponding lines of the original. 

Most translations of Horace are malformed babble to a reader untrained in 
Latin; to the Latinist they are endurable only as in a foreign land whatever 
object reminds us of home is charming, however grotesque it would otherwise 
appear—or else they are attractive as to a mountain-climber the attacks of others 
upon invincible heights are interesting. But Mr. Marshall’s translation is more 
than endurable; it is probably the best thing, taking it all in all, that we have 
in its field. It is by no means impeccable; when the translator of Horace falls, 
he is doomed to fall hard; some of the favorite phrases of Horace are inadequately 
rendered, as if the sprite of inspiration had fled away at that critical moment 
because of the poet’s inward hesitation. Indeed, some of the less agreeable bits* 
seem open to so easy amendment that I am prompted to repeat the suggestion 
I have made before, that perhaps the only way to attain approximation to the 
highest excellence in a translation is for one man after another frankly to build 
his work upon the achievement of his predecessor. 

I must not fail to mention the charming dedicatory verses which Mr. Marshall 
prefixes to his volume. But his version of ‘“‘Oh, that to me were Paradise enow”’ 
is altogether too uncontrolled to please Horace—wherever Horace is. 

E. T. M. 


The Electra of Sophocles. With a Commentary Abridged from the 
the Larger Edition of SrR Ricwarp C. Jess, Litt.D. By 
GitBert A. Davies, A.M. Cambridge: University Press, 1908. 
Pp. lvilit+195. $1.10. 

No extended account of this volume is needed, since it is what it purports 
to be, an abridgment of Jebb’s well-known scholarly edition. Nothing has been 
omitted which contributes directly to the elucidation of the play. The omissions 
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pertain to subsidiary matters of more interest to instructor than to student. 
The book is thus made better adapted for class use in shools and colleges than 
Jebb’s edition. A few alterations and additions have been made with a view 
to clearness. The metrical analysis and indices, both Greek and English, are 
retained. The text and type are the same as in Jebb’s volume of the complete 
text of Sophocles. The notes come after the text and near the end of the volume 
instead of at the foot of the page as in Jebb’s edition. 

The fact that this volume is Jebb, with slight omissions, and with changes 
which make it more suitable for class use, should commend it to many teachers 


of Greek. 
C. F. CASTLE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Helladian Vistas. By Don Quinn, PH.D. 2d ed. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, 1909. Pp. 407. 

Helladian Vistas is not a picture-book but a pale-blue volume of twenty-five 
essays ranging from ‘‘Balkania”’ to the ‘‘Hill of Hissarlik.” Happy is he who, 
having reached the hill at last, can look back with mildly amused eye upon the 
folk peering out from the ‘‘vistas’””—creatures strange as the ‘‘snark”’ and escaped, 
everyone, from the philological zoo, ‘‘ Mykenlanders,” Maniats,”’ “‘ Phaeaks,” 
and ‘‘Phoenik Maids.”’ His amusement may possibly be tempered by scholastic 
wonderment for whom the “vistas” were intended—untrained eyes or grim 
‘“‘archaeologs.” The former will find neither grace nor fashion in the narrative, 
and the latter neither thoroughness nor learning. A due regard for the quick 
and the dead should have allowed these brief and breathless essays to remain 


in the holy sleep of the magazines where they first appeared. 
J. G. WINTER 
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